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BAKEWELL. on Disucey, orn New Leicester Suter. 

The intelligent reader need not be told, that these names 
are synonymous— Bakewell being the breeder, and Dish- 
ley the name of his farm in Leicester—Hence this race of 
sheep are called indifferently by either of these names. 

Of this breed of sheep, it is observed by that distin- 
guished and enlightened promoter of improvements in A- 
merican agriculture, Col. J. H.. Power—* Dishley sheep 
are remarkable for arriving early at maturity, for consum- 
ing less food, laying on more fat, and affording more 
weight with less offal, than any family of sheep known.” 

Weare of opinion that for farmers who reside on the 
flat lands of our tide waters, and forall who reside near 
our large cities, this family of sheep is to be most highly 
esteemed, but like the Durham cattle they will not drive 
so well as the South-Down. They combine with short 
legs, too great a propensity to fat. Governor Stevens who 
bore off the prizes for best ewes and wethers, (both be- 
ing Bakewell) at the late Cattle Show at Easton, (altho’ 
run up to the girth by Gen. T. Tilghman, who took for 
second best ewes, they too being Bakewell, N. Martin, 
Esq. and some others,) says that if well kept, and kept o- 
ver four years, they are apt to suffocate and die of fat— 
He proposes not to keep his sheep over three. He and 
Mr. Martin and the Messrs. Lloyd’s, and some others in 
that county, Talbot, where sheep husbandry, or the rear- 
ing of sheep for the butcher, is as well understood and ju- 
diciously followed as in any part of Maryland, have no 
trouble in selling their sheep for seven dollars a head, 
when the ordinary price is not more than four or five. In 
their flocks the Dishley or Bakewell blood greatly predo- 
minates. Another writer, well acquainted with the pro- 
perties of the different breeds most approved in England, 
says of the Dishley— 

“The principal recommendations of this breed are its 
beauty and its fullness of form, comprising in the same 
apparent dimensions greater weight than any other sheep ; 
an early maturity and a propensity to fatten, equalled by 
no other breed ; a diminution in the proportion of offal, 


and the return of most money for the quantity of food con- 
sumed.” 


To the young farmer it may be of service to add from 
the same writer the following clear and judicious remarks 
on the points and shape which go to constitute excel- 
lence in the form of a perfect Bakewell : 


“The head should be hornless, long, small, tapering to- 
wards the muzzle, and projecting horizontally forwards. The 
"eyes prominent, but with a quiet expression. The ears thin, 
rather long, and directed backwards. The neck full and broad 
at its base where it proceeds from the chest, but gradually ta- 
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junction of the head and neck; the neck seeming to project 
straight from the chest, so that there is, with the slightest pos- 
sible deviation, oné continued horizontal line from the rump 
tothe poll. The breast broad and full; the shoulders also 
broad and round, and no uneven or angular formation where 
the shoulders join either the neck or the back, particularly no 
rising of the withers, or hollow behind the situation of these 
bones. The arm fleshy through its whoie extent, and even 
down totheknee. The bones of the legs small, standing wide 
apart, no looseness of skin. about them, and comparatively 
bare of wool. The chest and barrel at once deep and round; 
the ribs forming a considerable arch from the spine, so as in 
some cases, and especially when the animal is in good condi- 
tion, to make the apparent width of the chest even greater 
than the depth. The barrel ribbed well home, no irregularity 
of line on the back or the belly, but, on the sides, the carcass 
very gradually diminishing in width towards the rump. The 
quarters long and full, and, as with the fore-legs, the muscles 
extending down to the hock; the-thighs also wide and full. 
The legs of a moderate length, the pelt also moderately thin, 
but soft and elastic, and covered with a good quantity of white 
wool, not so long as in some breeds, but considerably finer. 

This account combines the main excellences both of Bake- 
well’s own breed, and Culley’s variety or improvement of it. 
It is precisely the form for a sheep provided with plenty of 
good food and without any great distance to travel or exertion 
to make in gathering it. 

The principal recommendations of this breed are its beauty 
and its fulness of form, comprising, in the same apparent di- 
mensions, greater weight than any other sheep; an early ma- 
turity, and a propensity to fatten equalled by no other breed ; 
a diminution in the proportion. of offal, and the-return of most 
money for the quantity of food consumed.” 


Under the full conviction that the genuine Bakewell 
may be employed with immense advantage in crossing a- 
ny ofour common breeds, and that, except where the fin- 
est wool is the object (and then recourse must be had to 
the Saxony) a touch of this blood will be followed by an 
immediate and obvious improvement of form, with much 
increased propensity to fatten, a gentleman of adequate 
means and corresponding liberality, recently consented 
that we should order the best to be had in “ the three king- 
doms,” and we believe we have found them in Ireland— 
In the expectation of getting something very superior, we 
are expecting hogs for the same gentleman, (Dr. Rogers 
Hoffman) from the writer.of the following letter. It is 
deemed best to record it, as connected with an importation 
which may hereafter be referred to as the origin ofa mark- 
ed improvement of the sheep of our country. It cannot 
be expected, were it advisable, that every 6ne should have 
the full blood. They are very costly to import, and the 
increase from this importation would be too slow to ad- 
mit ofit. The males only will be for sale for some years 
to come, but every farmer that can procure one, should 
have a thorough bred male, to give form, fatness and ear- 
lier maturity to his common sheep—There is not, (as we 
said before, except where fine wool for the manufacturer 
is the object,) a family of sheep that would not be bene- 
fitted by the cross—In fact, says the foreign writer before 
quoted, “he has improved if he has not given the princi- 
pal value to all other long wooled sheep.” 
It was after much careful inquiry that we selected Mr. 
Murdoch’s flock as the one from which to procure the 
“true grit” sort of sheep—the “genooine article”’—Those 
who may desire to be supplied with rams may now be re- 
gistered. They will be sold under our direction. We 
will guarantee the legitimacy of such as are sold. As the 
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stock imported is but eight ewes, there will probably be 
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not more than four rams. The price cannot yet be stated, 
It will not be less than 50, nor more than $100, Half 
bloods from large long-wooled country ewes will be sold 
for $10. Only the very best of these will be sold at all. 
All of inferior quality will be deprived of their commis- 
sion to propagate. The half blood will give in their pro- 
geny, by common sheep, } blood, which will be visible to 
the most careless observer ; and will be as heavy a dip as 
many farmers would desire. Extract from Mr. Murdoch 
of Ireland, to J. S. & T. B. Skinner, of Baltimore : 


Dear Sirs—I received your esteemed-favor of the 19th of 
Sept. and in reply beg leave to say, that the sheep and pigs 
you have ordered shall be forwarded from Liverpool._—The 
sheep I coutd not replace at our national show for double the 
price I charge you.—They are bred from aram that cost-one 
hundred guineas, I trust they will turn-out fully to your 
srtisfaction. I'write you these particulars hy the Great West- 
ern, to let you know I received -your order, and it the vessel 
for Baltimore should sail about first of November, most like- 
ly I will see them fixed myself, as [ intend being over about 
that time.—If you would send us a quantity of your good 
wheat, we could use it, and it would, at market price, pay 
well enough.—I generally get ground at my flour mills two 
thousand tons of two thousand two hundred and forty pounds 
per annum, and some years may do double that quantity —I 
will have to use half that quantity of foreign, to mix with the 
native wheat, the quality of which is so inferior. I paid last 
year £18 per ton of 2240 Ibs. for nearly two hundred tons. 





Cattte SHow anv Fair—Since writing the above 
we have received Graham’s Easton Gazette, containing a 
fullaccount of the late Cattle Show at Easton. We shall 
copy it entire in the next number of the American Farm- 
er, to let our readers in other parts of the State see what 
is doing in one section of it at least. We regret that we 
cannot insert it this week. 

It will be seen that the premiums offered for sheep were 
awarded for the best ram to Martin Goldsborough for his 
Bakewell ram ; second best to J. M. Lamdin, does not 
state the breed. For best ewes to Col. Stevens for his 
Bakewell ewes—second best to Gen. Tilghman for his 
Bakewell ewes. For best wethers to Col. Stevens for his 
Bakewell wethers—second best to Gen. T. Tilghman for 
his South-down wethers. Sweepstake for the best flock 
of twenty ewes to Col. Stevens—second best to Gen. T. 
Tilghman—without saying in these last cases, any thing 
of the breed. Cel. Stevens’ sheep, though’called Bake- 
well, are notthorough bred—he admitted some years since 
a tinge of some other blood, Merino or South-Down, but‘ 
only a dash of it, which we believe he has been breeding 
out again. 

The reader of these reports will not fail to notice to the 
honor of the much abused Mule, Ist, that he bore an e- 
qual part with a horse in. the plowing which was done in 
the quickest time—16 minutes. 2dly, that the next quick- 
est out of seven competing plows was done by two mules 
—and 3dly,that the premium was unanimously awarded 
to the work done by two other mules in twenty minutes— 
the quantity of ground not stated in the report. It seems 
in this case, and very properly we have no doubt, that the- 
race is not always to the swift—the judges looking at the 
quality of the .work,as well as the speed, which, of the 
two, is of the least importance. 
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reports, if they were signed only by the Chairman—as 
they would occupy,much less space, when printed. 

The agricultural public of Maryland ought to feel in- 
debted to Col. Goldsborough and Gov. Stevens for shew- 
ing what canbe done on Maryland land in the way of 
raising Indian corn, that great resource of our country. 
Gov. S. has omitted to state the kind of corn he cultivated, 
and for Col. Goldsborough’s Barnet corn, we should be 
glad to see a sample of it in the ear. 

~* We are glad to see by the Report, that much attention is 
paid to the improvement of swine, perhaps the next most 
important thing after Indian corn, as nothing can well ap- 
proach nearer to a national dish called “hog and hominy.” 
‘There are few things, however, which depend more on 
keep, for their appearance than hogs. A handsome fat 
pig, just ready for the spit, may becomecoarse and ill sha- 
ped. We knew a gentleman last year to purchase the 
premium pigs at » and they grew up into ug- 
ly rabbit-eared camel-backed monsters. Where howe- 
ver there are funds abundant, and premiums to spare, it 
may be well enough to offer for the best pig, whether boar 
or “sow.” 

The Jack imported and exhibited by Mr. J. N. Hamble- 
ton is well worthy of his premium, and ofall that was said 
of him. Having lately seen some of the best in Kentucky 
we can safely say that we consider him fully equal to the 
best, and superior to all except one that we saw—His en- 
lightened owner, of whom it may be said that few men of 
his years have travelled so much, or to such advantage, 
has done his State great service by offering the services of 
such an animal—Will they be appreciated ? 








Spring Wueat AnD BaR ey. 

We have not recently called the attention of our read- 
ers to the first of these subjects. However the agricultu- 
ral public may have been surfeited with discussions res- 
pecting it, in time past, not much has been said in regard 
to experiments in Maryland—Upon the whole, it appeared 
to be considered, entymologically as belonging to the 
class of humbugs. Yet the testimony in respect of its me- 
rits and value, as in the case of the tree corn, has been va- 
rious and contradictory—One of its strongest advocates is 
Mr. Robt. Garner, a very thrifty farmer, and a very close 
observer, on Herring Bay in Maryland. We do not now 
recollect precisely, but our impression is, that he said his 
crop of this year had yielded 26 bushels to the acre. It 
certainly bore a most luxuriant and promising aspect when 
we saw it, then in bloom. His crop was from the pro- 
duce of seéd which he had reaped from seed wheat procur- 
ed at the north last vear. Although well pleased with 
the first experiment, it is believed that the yield now reap- 
ed from the seed of that, was much the heavier of the two. 
The land was probably better, and better prepared. As 
however he, like many other successful farmers, is a reg- 
ular patron and reader of this journal, we trust that he will 
speak for himself. 

We witnessed a small experiment on an adjoining farm, 
which was a total failure, but the sowing was twoor three 
weeks later, and the ground far from being good. As to 
‘the quality of the grain, we had heard it decidedly con- 
demned as bad almost beyond redemption by mixture 
with other wheats. Mr. Chew of Epsom, in Baltimore 
eounty, this autuinn left with us samples of very excel- 
lent wheat, and at the same time one of spring wheat, the 
growth of which had been luxuriant, and the yield large ; 
but he said that while the millers offered him $1.25 for 
his fine white wheat, they would make him no offer for 
the winter wheat ; and we are under the impression that 
Col. Davies, one of the largest and most liberal wheat 
_ buyers in Baltimore, has remarked to us that the winter 
. was altogether unfit for making merchantable flour. 
ting over that very valuable agricultural work, 
's ” from which we shall make ex- 


asion lly, recommending the book itself, in the 





meantime, as one that ought to be in every farmer’s libra- 


ry, we find in it the following notice of Spring Wheat.) |, 


It seems that this grain has been cultivated in his neigh- 
borhood in Pennsylvania for more than twenty-seven 
years. It would appear on his evidence that there are two 
kinds, the bearded and the smooth chaff—that the crop 
was heavy, and that the flour, though not so white as that 
from fall wheat, was yet not so dark as rye flour, being of 
a rich yellow cast, and the bread of fine flavour. We sub- 
mit what he says for the consideration of those who, not 
having sowed down all their lands, prepared or intended 
for small grain, may be disposed to inquire and think whe- 
ther it will be best for them to sow it. in Spring Wheat, 
Barley, or Oats. Onall these grains we shall take oppor- 
tunities to publish the views of those practical farmers 
who have given, and with great pleasure of those who may 
yet be disposed to give in their experience. Our own im- 
pression is, that the knowledge of the value of Barley is com- 
paratively very limited, and its culture by no means commen- 
surate with its value. Weshall seek as we can find time, 
for information on the subject. In the meanwhile let the dil- 
igent reader investigate for himself; and, if he will be so 
kind, oblige us with the result of his researches. We believe, 
but do not feel certain, that Barley averages one year with 
another about 90 cents a bushel; but let us not speak prema- 
turely on a matter that we have not yet sufficiently examin- 
ed. Let us go back to the spring wheat. In 1821, the view- 
ing committee of the Albany Agricultural Society awarded 
premiums for the first and second best crops of winter wheat, 
spring wheat, corn, oats, barley and potatoes, made in eight 
different towns in that state. Of wheat, the largest crop per 
acre was in Bethlehem—64 bushels—of spring wheat, in 
Bern 36 bushels and 8 quarts—of indian corn, in Albany, 133 
bushels and 16 quarts—of oats, 93 bushels, in Westerlo—of 
Barley, the report is from only one town, and there the best 
crop was 71 bushels and 22 quarts, and the second best 69 
bushels and 8 quarts. Of potatoes the largest crop was in 
Cocyman’s, being 600 bushels to the acre. In England where 
Turnips are cultivated universally as the basis of every course 
of hnsbandry, they are almost always followed by barley, and 
the crop of that grain in England is said to be from 20 to 40 
bushels, while on the respectable authority of Mr. Jacobs, 
examined before parliament, the average crop of wheat io 
England and Wales is 21 bushels; that of Scotland and Ire- 
land being much less. It.is reeommended to steep seed bar- 
ley in a solution of nitre, as on chemical analysis it is said to 
contain that substance, but to be altogether free from gypsum 
or plaster of paris, and that is therefore stated to be of no value 
as applicable to the barley crop. Experience it is affirmed, 
has proved freshly cowpenned land to be unfriendly to the 
growth of this grain; neither does it thrive as well as oats will 
in moist land—a light rich dry soil suits it best.—It should be 
sowed as early as possible in the spring, about two bushels 
to the acre.—The better way to procure good seed by those 
who desire to make trial of it, would be to speak to the Brew- 
ers, who will do any thing in their power to extend and pro- 
mote its cultivation. Should any of our patrons desire to 
learn more on this subject, and will remind us, in case of our 
forgetting to recur to it, we will gladly prosecute our research- 
es. For the present we must close these hasty observations 
by repeating the belief that its culture might be much ex- 
tended with benefit to the farmer, and to the cause of tem- 
perance, which is the cause of the country, and of the human 
family. 
Extract from Lorain’s Husbandry, pages 279-80. 


I had never seen spring wheat grown before the year 1815. 
It was then sown by Dr. Dewees and Mr. Philips, at the rate 
of full two bushels to the acre. The crop was luxuriant, and 
the heads large and well filled. The field on which it grew 
adjoined the Mushanon creek, was level as well as low, and 
a part of it considered too retentive for wheat. These circum- 
stances, added to its ripening but little sooner than oats, seem- 
ed to favour mildew ; especially as the wheat sown the pre- 
ceding fall was greatly injured by that disease. 

The result of this crop accidentally determines that some va- 
rieties of spring wheat are vastly more susceptible of injury 
from mildew than others.* The farmer who was sent about 
one hundred miles west of this place, to procure the seed, 
was informed, when he arrived in the neighborhood where the 
spring wheat was grown, that there were two varieties of it, 
and that the bearded was subject to mildew when the smooth- 
chaff escaped this disease. He, of course, determined to pro- 





cure the latter. It, however, so happened when th 

shot out into ear, that a slight satuiunt ol the bearded apt bens 
in every direction through the field. Every plant PT this 

ee was excessively injured by mildew, while the 

smooth -chaff growing in contact with it escaped. 

This spring wheat seems to be equally as subject to smut 
as wheat sown in the fall. That disease generally ailed 
in the year 1817, in the back-woods settlements, as ines m 
information extended ; but:not so as to do very great injury Pd 
this geese — a few fields. In this case, the 
spring wheat appeared to be quite as much affected by» 
as was that seen is the fall. by eat 

The bread made with the flour of the spring wheat grown 
here, is not as white as that obtained from wheat sown in the 
fall. The colour, however, is not dark and ill looking, like 
the bread made of rye flour. On thecontrary, the slight yel- 
low tinge of the bread made with the flour ftom our spring 
wheat, communicates a rich appearance, which seems qo 
compensate fully for its not being so purely white. 

My family, neighbours, and myself, prefer the bread-made 
of the flour of the spring wheat. We believe it has an 
able flavour, which, though it may be readily tasted, cannot 
be described so as to be well understood. We say that it ig 
sweeter than other bread ; that is, it is more agreeable to us; 
but this is by no means descriptive of the pleasant taste 
it. 

It is probable that the slight yellow tinge of the bread made 
with the flour of this wheat, will make it less valuable for ex» 
portation. It will, however, be found invaluable to those 
who reside in high latitudes. By cultivating it, the risk of in- 
jury from winter’s frosts, &c. is avoided : so is, also, any ex- 
tensive cma from the Hessian fly. As it has once 
ed mildew when fall wheat was genefally greatly injured 
this disease, the same may again, or, poe Baga.» hap- 
pen.} It may be. cultivated with less labour, as much less 
water furrowing will do for it than for fall grain. The vari- 
ety grown here is full as prodvctive as any wheat known to 
me. The skin of the grain is thin. It yields quite as much 
flour to the bushel as fall wheat. Some say it yields more. 
I very much doubt, however, whether the product will be so 
great, or the flour as good, when this wheat is sown in warm- 
er and drier climates. It is certain that the grain of oats 
sown here, is larger and better, and the product greater, than 
is obtained from this plant in the warmer and drier climates 
below us. 

Spring wheat has been cultivated only three years here ; it 
is, however, evident that it prospers best when sown as ear- 
ly as frost will permit it to row also, that two bushels 
to the acre is not too much seed; but it remains doubtful 
— more seed would or would not increase the pro- 

uct. | 





*It is probable that if the subject were properly investiga- 


ted, the same difference would be found to exist in wheat . 


sown in the fall. 

t As other spring wheat grown in contact with it was ru- 
ined by mildew, it clearly appears that the cause which pro 
duces this disease existed in as full force as it did earlier in 
the season, when the fall wheat was very much injured by 
It. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer: 


Root Crors—Culture of, extending in Virginia.—I will 
say to you that I take great pleasure in looking over the col- 
umns of your excellent paper. I am indebted to it for many 
valuable hints upon farming generally, and more particularly 
upon the root culture. I have tried the mangle wurtzel the 
last and the present year in a small way, and Iam so well 
pleased with the result that I intend going into it more ex- 
tensively the next year, the first year being very dry during 
the growing season, notwithstanding which I got a fair yield. 
I planted the same piece of ground the present year, the con- 
tents of which is 940 square yards and the yield 9200 pounds* 
weight, many of the roots weighing from ten to eleven pounds, 
The cultivation was the same laid down in the American 
Farmer—lime stone land inclined to be gravelly. 

Jos. Pitman. 

* Being 80 pounds to the yard square or 481,000 pounds to 
the acre. 

Prospect Hill, Frederick Co. Va. 11th Nov. 





Tue Tosacco Trape.—The heavy, numerous and 
vexatious taxes imposed upon one of the great staples of 
this state, in foreign markets, have been long felt, and 
borne with a degree of patience truly wonderful—and it 
has not been until within a few years past, that any con- 
centrated exertions have been made to relieve the trade 
of these onerous butdens. A strong remonstrance and 
an urgent appeal to the Government effected the appoint- 
ment of a special agent to certain foreign governments, 


in order to make such arrangements as would obviate the » 


various difficulties that had to be encountered in their 
ports—and we are pleased to learn that some advantages 
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have t been gained, and that those restrictions heretofore 
interposed to prevent a free access to certain places where 
yaluable markets are likely to be obtained, have been ne- 
gotiated away by the agent thus appointed on behalf of our 
Government. We hope the matter will be followed up, 
anid that our planters will persevere in their exertions in 
laying before the councils of the nation, the grievances 
under which they labor, until full and ample justice is 


done to this important branch of agriculture and com- 


merce. The annexed article on this subject is copied 


from the New York Evening Post : 

‘An advantageous commercial treaty has lately been con- 
cluded between our government and that of Sardinia, A 
correspondent who has paid particular attention to the 
subject, furnishes us with the following statements and re- 

concerning it : 

“The return of Mr. Niles from Europe presents a proper 
occasion to call the attention of our readers to the servi- 
ces which this gentleman has rendered the country and 
the government abroad within the last two or three years. 
Ap inted under a special resolution of Congress, Mr. 
Niles was sent to Vienna to promote our commercial and 

icultural interests in the Austrian empire. There he 
succeeded at once in conciliating for himself and his 
country the most friendly dispositions, and finally over- 
came a most formidable obstacle to that extended and va- 
ried commerce which that country and the United States 
are, respectively, in a situation to carry on with each oth- 
er,—we mean the quarantine regulations which imposed 
a tax,in the shape of delay, on the products of our coun- 

, which even the largest commercial profits could hard- 
ly withstand. The consequence of the rigid quarantine 

elays at Trieste on arrival from the United States—never 
less from any, and the most healthy parts of the country, 
than twelve days, and sometimes amounting to thirty-six 
days—had been to give a direction to our exports of cot- 
ton, tobacco, &c., for the consumption of that Empire 
through the various ports of Northern Europe, the vessels 
of which were not subjected to quarantine. Our com- 
merce with Austria for the future must flow in its direct 
natural channels. Mr. Niles has also succeeded in very 
considerably augmenting the consumption of American 
tobacco by the Austrian Reggie. 

“From Vienna, Mr. Niles was sent to Sardinia, the most 
important commercial country in the south of Europe.— 
Here also he succeeded in removing the quarantine regu- 
lations which interposed the same embarrassments to a 
direct trade with us which existed at Trieste, and had 

jven the same circuitous route to all our exports to the 
fain peninsula, all of which necessarily arrived there 
burdened with the accumulated expenses of double freight, 
profits, insurance, &c. &c., and thus tending to diminish 
consumption by unnecessarily high prices. This is not 
all. Atreaty of commerce has been concluded between 
Sardinia and our country, which has done away with a 
system of retaliatory discriminating tonnage duties, port 
charges, &c., which of itself was calculated to prevent all 
trade between two countries eminently fitted to carry on 
alarge and reciprocally beneficial commerce. The trea- 
ty with Sardinia has some peculiarities which promise 
great and lasting advantages to our cotton growing and 
tobacco planting interests of the South and West, as well 
as to the navigating and commercial enterprise of the 
North. An article has been introduced into the treaty 
which insures to our tobacco and all other products from 
the United States, a free transit through the states of his 
Sardinian majesty, to Parma, Lombardy, and Switzerland, 
embracing a population of many millions, with whom we 
can hereafter carry on a large commerce through this hith- 
erto obstructed though natural channel. The article of the 
treaty to which we allude is in the following words, and 
will be found well worthy the careful attention of our 
merchants and the. growers of our great staples, cotton 


and tobacco. 


“Allarticles of commerce, the growth or manufacture 
of the United States of America, and the produce of their 
fisheries, with the exception of salt, gunpowder, and tobac- 
co manufactured for use, shall be permitted to pass in 
transitu from the free port of Genoa through the territo- 
nes of his Sardinian majesty, to any point of the inland 
frontier of the said Territories ; and, vice versa, all arti- 
cles of commerce from any one part of the Sardinian in- 
land frontier destined for the United States, shall be per- 
mitted to pass the Territories of his Sardinian Majesty to 
the free port Genoa, without being liable to the payment 


of any duty whatever, levied ia the name or to the profit 
of the government, the local’ 


authorities, or of any pri-|} 


For-the American. Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE. 


vate establishment whatever, other than such as are requir-| J eonsider (and so it has been-esteemed by all intelli- 


ed to meet the expenses of the necessary precautionary 
measures against smuggling, which precautionary mea- 
sures, to be observed in regard to transit.to the frontier, : 
shall be the same, whether the said articles of commerce 
are imported by the vessels of the one or of the other of 
the high contracting parties. Put if peculiar. circum- 
stances or considerations should render the re-es- 
tablishment of transit duties necessary on the said articles 
of commerce, directed to any one point of the Sardinian 
frontiers, the Sardinian Government, in reserving to itself 
the full right to establish such duty, engages to notify 
the government of the United States of such determination 
six months before any such transit duty shall be exacted. 
It is also understood that all articles of commerce import- 
ed directly from the United States of America, shall be 
taken and considered as the products of the said states, 
and shall be entitled equally and in like manner, with the 
exceptions above mentioned in the present article, to a 
free transit through the territories of his Sardinian Ma- 


jesty.” 


We copy the annexed letter from the Richmond Com- 
piler—it is more full in regard to the Tobacco market in 
Liverpool, than any thing which has met our eye by the 
late arrivals.—Whatever is of interest to this trade, will 
always receive our attention, asa large body of the read- 
ers of the “ Farmer” are producers of the article. 


Liverproot, Oct. 18.—The trade have been more fre- 
quent in their enquiries, but it is to be regretted, that with 
the demand, holders have proved particularly desirous to 
quit their stock, which has led to competition, and several 
buyers who proposed taking their usual supply have been 
deterred from doing so solely through this open anxiety, 
and the holder has consequently done less business and 
caused a general decline. The sales last month reached 
850 hhds. viz: 379 Virginia leaf, 128 stemmed, 92 Ken- 
tucky leaf, and 246 stemmed, and 6 Maryland. So far 
this month the sales amount to 308 hhds. of which 
138 are Virginia leaf and 88 stemmed; 10 Kentucky leaf 
and 72 stemmed, and prices have declined 3d. per lb. 
Several Irish dealers have been in the market, but have 
shown no desire to purchase beyond 20 and 30 hhds. 
each, and have gone more upon the middling class of the 
new Virginia leaf, at prices ranging from 64a74 and 8d, 
whilst the trade decline the new and prefer giving the 
higher price for the old Virginia and the Kentucky late- 
ly imported. The cargoes by the Powhatan and Rich’d. 
Anderson are sampled ; two-thirds of the first proves very 
inferior, and the remainder also of an unprofitable kind ; 
the other shows an improvement, but still much of the 
same character, both leaf and stemmed, wanting flavor and 
substance, and of a very bad color; those by the Cale- 
donia, Brander and Geneva are now sampling; so far 
they rank no better than the others, and there is every 
probability that all the old Virginia and the better class 
of the new Kentucky stemmed will be preferred, and for 
which with more firmness prices should be supported. 
The stock of Virginia leaf is small, and it is believed the 
quantity by the four vessels is under 1000 hhds. 

STOCK OF TOBACCO. 





28th September, 1839, 9,367 hhds. 
Imported since, 143 
9,510 
Delivered in October, 530 
Stock on 17th October, 1839, 8,980 hhds. 
« 17th October, 1838, 6,345 


PricEs.—James River Leaf. 





. 1839. 1838. 
Faded 4 a 
Ordinary sound 64 a 6 a7 
Middling ° at a 74 a 8h 
Good 83 a 9} 9a if 
Fine . 9 a 104 10 & 10} 

James River Stemmed, low short. 
Middling 114 a 12} 
Good 12 8 a l2 
Fine 134 a 14 
entucky. 

Leaf 4a 8& 9 Ska WKB 
Stemmed 114 a 12$& 134 11 a 134 
Maryland 6 a 9 


gent men,) that Agriculture is the first of all the arts; and 
it was wisely ordained by that All-wise Being, that man 
should make bread by the sweat of his brow. How ma- 
ny young men at this time are ing themselves 
for the various ‘professions, and who will spend years to 
acquire a professional character and support, if they would 
turn their attention to Agriculture would be ornaments to 
society. But they devote years in vain for a support on 
the popular professions of the day. d 

Men of intelligence and judgment are no longer willing 
to depend on the chance of speculating in land, cotton, 
tobacco, and various other pursuits, for a subsistence.— 
They see and feel the importance of cultivating the soil 
for a living. - 

I have no doubt, and feel no hesitation in saying, that 
if the people of these United States were to confine them- 
selves to the cultivation of the soil alone, in twenty years 
they would be the wealthiest and the most independent » 
nation on the globe. In order that -we may enjoy those 
blessings, and live within ourselves, we must raise our 
meat, our stock, and manufacture our cloths at home, 
like our forefathers, instead of being dependant upon fo- © 
reign powers for the luxuries of life. 

Now in order that all those desirable things should be 
feltand seen, we must look to the establishmont of Agri- 
cultural Societies, Shows, Fairs and Conventions through- 
out the length and breadth of this wide domain. Let 
Agricultural Societies be established in every county in 
each state, and delegates be appointed from each society, 
and they assemble at the capital of each state, there to 
express their views, and exchange opinions upon the 
great leading questions of agriculture, and notice the im- 
provements of soil and farming implements throughout 
the state, and publish these proceedings in some well con- 
ducted agricultural journal, for the benefitof the farming 
community at large. t 

There would be the happiest effects resulting from the 
establishment of Agricultural Societies in every county, 
and in every state. Men of intelligence, and wealth, and 
practical knowledge, could communicate any new experi- 
ment they had made, or notice any change in the climate 
and seasons during the year—all those things communi- 
cated through an intelligent body, would have great 
weight upon the farming community, and give a new im- 
pulse to agriculture. The improvement in agriculture is 
more manifest in some states than in others. 

See what agriculture has done for some parts of Mary- 
land, particularly the upper portion of it. It is true, na- 
ture has done much towards enriching her soil, but her 
enterprising and intelligent citizens have done more; and 
who ever travelled through some portion of Pennsylva 
nia, and the Genesee Valley, in New York, without being 
delighted and astonished at the rapid strides in Agriculta- 
ral improvement? Even the states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut, can boast of great improvements 
in agriculture. Those states, a’ few years since, were 
tributary and dependant upon “their. more fertile sister 
states for bread—Now their granite hills, their bleak and 
sterile soil, has given way to the rapid march of agricul- 
ture, 

The wealth of nations depends in a great measure upon 
agriculture. Let the. products of the soil be cut off by 
any calamity, and distress, and ruin, and want pervade 
the land. 4 

Look at the United States in 1837, expending from 16 
to 20,000,000 of dollars for wheat; and late advices from 
Europe gives an account that England has had to expend 
30,000,000 of dollars for wheat for the year 1838. We 


jmay see from the above facts, that the products of the soil 


constitute in a great measure the wealth of nations. 
Another grand impulse to agricultural improvement is 
to establish Fairs for the exhibition of stock of every de- 
scription, and the manufactured articles in the domestie 
line. Those Fairs and Shows have had the most happy 
effect on agriculture, and improvement of breed of do- 
mestic animals, in almost every state in the Union, except 
North Carolina, where, I am sorry to say, there is not an 
Agricultural Society or Fair in existence. Some years 
since, there were several Agricultural Societies in many 
of the counties of that State, and some of the societies 
procured libraries, which consisted of all the late and 
most improved editions and authors upon agricultural 





| subjects. Those societies have been suffered to go out 


of existence on account of the death of some of their mem- 
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bers, and by removal of others to the South and South- 
west. 
I think there was a visible improvement in the agricul- 
ture, and improvement in the breed of animals, in 
most of the counties of the State bordering on the Vir- 
ginia line, where its good effects may be seen to this day. 
Will North. Carolina permit her sister states to go ahead 
of her in this most important and most essential step to 
the happiness and prosperity of her people? Will she 
silently sit and suffer the wealthy and most intelligent 
portion of her citizens to immigrate to the west and south- 
west, and make no effort to improve her soil and territory, 
by.re-establishing Agricultural Societies in every county 
throughout the State? North Carolina can boast of as 
fine soil, climate, water, and as many advantages in the 
way of navigation and rail-roads, as most of her sister 
states—Her soil is highly calculated for agricultural im- 
provement, and where the soil has been improved by ma- 
nuring: and enclosing, has paid the husbandman hand- 
somely, and the yield has been as great as in any section 
of the country. 
The farmers of Kentucky have displayed a zeal most 
commendable, and introduced into that State, at a very 
heavy expense, the most improved stock of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Those things constitute her great 
wealth; and where will you find a more prosperous peo- 
ple, supplying the states of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, with her fine 
horses, mules and hogs—and in a few years she will sup- 
ly them with choice and selected breeds of cattle. Can 
; North Carolina silently sit and suffer herself to be taxed 
several hundred thousand dollars on account of horses, 
hogs, &e., and make no effort to prevent it? Let her im- 
prove her soil—let men of intelligence and wealth enlist 
themselves in the cause of agriculture, and diffuse that 
feeling throughout the community. Let them write and 
talk upon the subject of agriculture, until every county 
in the State may boast of her Agricultural Societies and 
Fairs. Impress those subjects upon all those around 
them to improve the estates left them by their forefathers, 
instead of holding out inducements to them to immigrate 
to the far west, and south-west, where disappointment 
and ruin have followed many. Let them husband and 
improve, every resource in the way of improving their 
lands, and live within themselves, make their own cloths, 
raise their own horses and hogs, and in a few years they 
will have no cause or motive to immigrate to distant 
lands. J. W. J. 


Fredericksburg Show and Fair.—The annual Show 
and Fair of the Fredericksburg Agricultural Society, took 
on Friday and Saturday last. The weather was 
and the attendance better than we have seen it for 
several years. The display of stock was not so large as 
usual, Premiums having been offered, for the first time, 
the exhibition of these was really astonish- 
ing... The annual address was delivered on Saturday, in 
the Town Hall, by the veteran and indefatigable Presi- 
dent, James M. Garnett, Esq., and the Society dined to- 
gether, as usual, at the Farmers’ Hotel.—Fred. Arena. 


The Albemarle Agricultural Society held its annual 
meeting the week before last. The Charlottesville Ad- 
vocate says, that they received a beautiful Address from 
Professor rs of the University. “His principal 
theme was agricultural chemistry, and the peculiar nature 
and ies of soils and plants, and their appropriate 
stimulants.’ He refuted many of the erroneous theories 
on the subject, and u with peculiar eloquence the 
of Soeteicn beats by he use of lime, which a- 

unds m the lower section of the country. The con- 
of his address touched upon the mania for emigra- 
is desolating many of the fairest regions of Vir- 
was in beauty and pathos by any 

of the kind we have ever heard. The startling tear 
eyes of the most sturdy of his hearers, fully testified 
ion was wrought upon their feel- 
conceive the eloquence, which en- 
ention of his audience; for, we have had. 
hearing him u 














































the same thrilling theme. 

to be published—and if the Society 

. of forwarding us a 

it with the sincerest satisfac- 

niums that ‘were conferred by this me- 
the three highest for Horses, were a- 
Woods, and to Captain 


Carr, (for his Durham bull,) Messrs Jesse Garth, (for 
his Durham cow, Ist premium,) and Wm. Woods, and 
Dr. John R. Woods, (2 premiums)—a variety of pre- 
miums to 13 ladies, for various woollen, cotton and linen 
fabrics—and to 2 gentlemen (Dr. C. Brown and J. R. 
Woods,) for suits of clothes. 

Our own countrymen bear off the premiums for wine ; 
and the public judgment will ratify the tasie and justice 
of the decision.. Of these, our excellent friend, Jno. Car- 
ter, receives the first premium for the best specimen of 
Domestic Wine, the pure juice of the grape; and our 
enterprising neighbor, Josiah Woodson, the 2d premium 
for ditto— Rich. Enq. 





Hussey’s Rearinc Macuine.—We have heretofore 
alluded to the success which this valuable machine has 
obtained, and published testimonials in its favor from such 
sources as to place it beyond suspicion of being one of 
the numerous deceptions which are continually being 
played offupon the agricultural community. In our 9th 


with a drawing of the machine—we now give a further 
notice of it by the patentee, from which it will be seen that 
some improvements have been made in it, better calcula- 
ted to ensure its durability. We look upon it as an im- 
portant accession to the list of agricultural implements 
now in use, inasmuch as its operation is particularly for 
that season when there is the greatest need of labor sav- 
ing power, when assistance is most difficult to be obtain- 
ed, and then but at the highest rate of wages. We com- 
mend the subject to the attention of the agricultural pub- 
lic, and such as wish to engage the machine for next year’s 
harvest, should send on their orders in time, asa delay in 
so doing may cause a disappointment in receiving them at 
the period required for their use. = 
TO AGRICULTURISTS. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

But little can be said, further than what has already been 
made public, with regard to the merits of this machine.— 
Notwithstanding the speed and excellency of its work has 
been published from year to year, the public generally have 
looked upon it with a jealous eye. This jealousy has been 
very justly felt, not only on account of the various humbugs 
of the day, but also from the total failure of all previous at- 
tempts w cut grain by machinery. The first account of a 
Reaping Machine which I have discovered, is given by Pliny, 
and a cotemporary writer, and described by them as having 
been tried on the plains of Gaul, more than two thousand 
years ago. English scientific works also tem with accounts 
of unsuccessful efforts for the same object ; and it is believed, 
that more attempts of a like nature have been made in this 
country within the last fifty years, than all others put togeth- 
er since wheat was reaped at all. Among those who have 
pursued this object at the expense of much time and labor, I 
consider myself alone successful. I trust it will require but 
little research to prove, that every previous attempt has totally 
failed. Puffs have from time to time appeared, which for a 
while led tarmersto hope, that something valuable had been 
accomplished, but these have had their day, and are gone into 
oblivion. I trust also, that it will require as little research to 
show, that the machine referred to at the head of this article 
has been completely successful. It has, like most other ma- 
chines essentially new, had its vicissitudes. While the ex 
pedition, and perfection of its work has been the theme of 
praise, and admiration of all who have witnessed its opera- 
tion, from its first trial, to the present time; yet experience 
has pointed out several necessary improvements in its gener- 
al structure, and in the arrangement of its several parts, to 
make it a more convenient, and durable implement in the 
hands of the laboring man. These improvements I have 
from time to time made, and now feel conficence in assuring 
the public, that the machines which will be furnished for next 

ear’s operations wi!l be much superior to any which I have 
a wi made, and to which I apprehend but litle improve- 
ment can be subsequently added. To enable those who are 
yet unacquainted with the machine, to judge of the value of 
those now offered, it will be necessary to refer to what they 
have already done, in a less improved e»ndition; this will be 
found in the several communications on the subject, publish- 
ed by gentlemen of the highest respectability in the State of 
Maryland, also in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and in 
several other States. In addition to which, | will quote from 
two private letters, selected from others of a like tenor, on 
account of the unevenness, and roughness of the ground, 
on which the machines referred to were used. 

Tracy’s Lanpine, July 11, 1839. 
Mr. Hussey,—Dear Sir:—I have this morning finished 





my harvest, by having the aid of one of your reaping ma- 
chines, which has attracted the notice and admiration of 


No. we published an account of its operations, together | Y 








every person in this neighborhood. A more efficient gia: 
chine for the purpose intended, certainly never has been cons: 
structed. My own opinion is, that it has saved me fully the 
cost this single harvest. Signed, Joun C. Weems. 


“I can now say that I have tried the machine; it 
formed its work to satisfaction, although our wheat this year 
was a good deal lodged, and tangled, seldom known to be 
more so; we can cut an acre and a half an hour, in whear 
that turns out sixty dozen to the acre. It is the admiraij 
of all—I have had upwards of fifty spectators at a time, and 
men of judgment all express their satisfaction with the pen! | 
formance. I gave the privilege for a machine to be bulla 
Mount Pleasant ;* they have accordingly made a com 
one, with which they have cut twelve acres in balfaday, | 
cut 100 acresof wheat in ten days. On an average, seyen 
hands did it with ease and elegance, and as much cleaner and 
neater than a cradle, as would pay for the cutting and binds’ 
ing. It performed well on all kinds of ground, hill sides, 
rough and smooth. I cut over some remarkably. rough ang: 
stony ground,and did it nearly as well as where it was smooth, 
It was said hy several of the spectators, that it would starye 
the hogs. I cut one hundred acres and did not sharpen once, 
It was a saving of at least of one hundred dollars to me thig 
ear. Signed, Bensamin Hoyze, 

Smithfield, a Co., Ohio, 8th mo. 18th, 1839.” 

*It may be well to say that B. Hoyle engaged his machine 
from no other information than what he obtained from pub. 
lic prints, and eame over the mountains in March last, with 
his wagon and horses on purpose to get it; on seeing it then 
for the first time, he was so well convinced of its great utility, 
that he purchased the right for the county in which he lives, 


It may not be amiss here to mention, that John Stonebrake 
er, Esq. near Hagerstown, Md. has, in addition to the mx 
chine which he purchased of me ia 1837, since procured two 
others of the same description, having had three machines 
runping at once in the succeeding harvest. The reaping ma 
chine, like all other machinery, requres care in using, to pre. 
vent accident, and derangement. Oil must be used, and 
screws kept tight, or disorder will ensue; occasional defects 
in workmanship may occur, but the most fruitful source of 
disaster will be found in carelessness and neglect. In making 
the necessary improvements before mentioned, the construe. ’ 
tion of the cutting apparatus has never been changed since 
the first day of its trial. To the peculiar efficacy of this part 
alone its whole success must be attributed, It has ever been 
found powerful in its movement, and effect, and fully suited 
to its purpose. With the speed of an ordinary brisk walk, 
the cutting is sure; every kind of vegetation of one year’s 
growth, usually found amongst wheat, from the fine blades 
of grass, to locust, or oak sprouts of an inch in diameter, 
or cut equally with the wheat, without the least fail- 
ure, or interruption to the machine whatever, yet it would be” 
advisable to consider the last named impediments as danger. 
ous. So sure is the cutting at all times, that asharp edgeis: 
by no means necessary, for no sharpening is required hoa 
beginning to end of harvest, and no difference in the excel 
lency of its work can be discovered between sharp and dull 
cutters. A few words will be sufficient to show what quan- 
tity of grain can be cutin a given time. The machine as 
now made will cut,a swath something more than five feet 
wide; it must be very bad driving when no more than one 
quarter of a rod in width is cut; this is the least that can be 
counted upon ;—now every surveyor knows that a space one 
rod wide, and one mile long, contains just two acres; the mae 
chine will take more than this rod at four cuts, and these four 
cuts can be easily made in one hour by a brisk walk; then 
we have two acres cut in the hour. The machine is 
warranted to do its duty thus far at least, provided the men 
and horses do theirs. In good wheat, which stands well, the 
machine will do good work at two miles per hour, but when 
tangled, or lodged, or when the wind blows from behind, @ 
greater speed is required. In very light and short grain, a 
slow trot may sometimes be necessary; the machine will also 
do excellent work in almost any kind of grain in a quick trot, 
but such a speed should be avoided except when absolutely 
necessary, from the condition of the grain, or a necessity for 
dispatch. Those who intend to procure machines for next 
year should, at their leisure, remove the loose stones from the | 
field where the machine is intended to operate, and put a mark 
over such stumps and impediments as will be concealed 
the growth of the wheat; such a course is advisable, thoug 
not absolutely necessary. JI bave known the horses in maby , 
instances when in a brisk gait, brought to a dead stand, by . 
running the cutting apparatus against a stump, without the 
slightest injury being sustained thereby; but it is always , 
dangerous to do so, and it should as much as possible be ¢ 
guarded against. My chief object in thus intruding myself 
on the notice of agriculturists, is to endeavor to dispel in some ‘ 
degree the doubts which have ever hung over the practica- 
bility of cutting grain by machinery. The want of such aa 
implement has lung been severely felt and acknowledged im, 
this country, especially in the new settlements, where the. 
seeding has been necessarily limited to the means of harvest 
ing; with the knowledge of this fact, and impelled by the 
love of improvement, and a desire to promote the interests of 
agriculture, I have been induced to spend five years almost 
exclusively in this pursuit. While I claim, as an incentive 
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to be sincerely devoted to the interest of agricul- 
tare, I will frankly own, that! am not uomindful of my own 
private interest, I have learned to value it, having in this 
it suffered all the evils which generally fall to the lot of 
those who invent, and improve, and trust to be rewarded, by 
the final success of their undertakings. 
Baltimore, Nov. 15, 1839. 


[ 
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OBED HUSSEY. 





An Exrepitious Metuop or Mowine Hay.—The 
hay being cocked, and the stacking about to be com- 
menced, a hickory pole ten or twelve feet long, is pro- 
cured, and the knots all well trimmed off. The larger 
end of the pole should havea hole bored in it, to admit a 
clevis pin, and to which the swingle-tree of the horse in 

is to be attached by means of the clevis. The small- 
er. end of the pole should be brought to a smooth point, 
to.admit its being run under the cock of hay, and a lead- 
ing line should be fastened to the larger end where the 
clevis goes through. A boy holding in one hand, the 

e thus fixed to the horse, and guiding the horse with 
the other, comes to the cock of hay. The pole is im- 
mediately disengaged by taking out the clevis pin, and 

hed under the cock, until the sharp end has passed a 
short distance, say two or three feet on the other side : he 
then throws the line attached to the large end of the pole, 
across the cock, and by a slight bow-knot fastens it to 
the pole on the other side, taking care to have the pole 
placed exactly over the middle of the cock. The horse 
js again attached to the pole by replacing the clevis, and 
ashe sets off it will be necessary to take hold of the pole 
just behind the place where the rope is fastened to it, to 
prevent its slipping, until the cock moves, when there is 
nolonger any danger. After getting with the cock to 
the stack, without its being even necessary for the horse 
tostop, the knot is slipped, and the horse goes on with the 
pole, leaving the cock in nearly as good a situation as 
when it was first touched. One horse will draw with 
ease cocks of three hundred weight, and as fast as two 
can pitch up to one stacker. The draft is lessened, and 
the friction against the ground greatly reduced, by having 
the hay next the horse somewhat elevated. 





Sueer Hospritar.—Of all the domestic animals there 
is none so subjectto disease as the sheep, or among which 
complaints that are contagious make more progress. The 
foot rot, the scab, and a multitude of others, with which 
inattentive wool growers are unfortunately too well ac- 
quainted, unless arrested on their first appearance, and 
the infected beast excluded from the flock, will rapidly 
spread in most cases, and so true is this, that the fact of 
one scabby sheep infecting a great number has passed in- 
toa proverb. Every sheep owner, then, should have 
some place comfortable, airy, and well ventilated, in which 
individuals of the flock, discovered to be ailing, may at 
once be placed, until the nature of their complaint is 
known. Sheep are always disposed to huddle together 
in large masses, and as their wool and bodies are always 
covered with an unctious matter, it furnishes the best 
nucleus for the propagation of disease, by the breath, or 
by contact.—T his department may be always useful even 
when there are no diseased animals for its occupation. 
There are few flocks, especially in the spring months, in 
which there are not more or less sheep, which either from 
old age, or perhaps injury, weakness is induced, and 
which require extra care to preserve their condition, and 
perhaps their life. Such sheep must be taken from the 
flock. With the strong and active, their chance is small ; 
but alone, and with a little more care, and better feed, 
such sheep frequently come around safely, rear good 
lambs, and give good fleeces. In no case is it advan- 
tageous to keep large numbers of sheep together; to do 
this during the winter, will most assuredly be fatal to 
many.—Gen. Farmer. 





On Start Feepinc Carrie.—In the management of 
our cattle, asin the management of our crops, much is 
lost for want of system and regularity. The stall feeding 
of neat cattle for the butcher is annually increasing, and 
promises to increase in interest as we progress in the cul- 
ture of roots. There is probably a difference of one- 
third, to one-half, in the profits of the business, whether 
itis well or badly managed. Under this view of its im- 
portance, we extract from the Farmer’s Series, the follow- 
ing pe eeadion of the management recommended in that 
w 


“The first point is to the comfort of accommodation ; 
or in whatever way they may be placed—whether under 
or in close ox-houses, they should shave the secu- 











rity of perfect shelter from the weather, with a certain 
degree of warmth; thatis to say, if in open hammels, the 
sheds should be broad, the roof low, and the floor well 
covered with an abundance of dry litter. Weare, how- 
ever, decidedly of opinion, that close walls will further the 
object more promptly ; though we do not coineide in the 
idea that it will be promoted by too much heat; and we 
should, therefore, recommenced a moderate degree of 
healthful ventillation. In these stalls litter is, indeed, 
very frequently dispensed with; or else sand, or any rub- 
bish, is substituted for straw; but there can be no doubt, 
that the animals enjoy the comfort of a dry bed as well 
as their master,and the more they seek repose in it the 
better. 

The next, is strict regularity in the administration of 
food—both as regards the quantity, and the time of sup- 
plying it. ‘The periods may be regulated as the feeder 
thinks proper; but, whenever adopted, should never be 
afterwards altered. The ox is « quiet animal, and those 
which are fed in the house, soon acquire a precise know- 
ledge of the exact hour at which it is usually given; if 
that be transgressed, or the customary quantity be not fur- 
nished, they become restless; but if the time and quantity 
be strictly adhered to, they remain tranquil until the next 
period arrives. If no disturbance takes place, they, in- 
deed, then generally lie down to ruminate, and nothing 
will be found more to forward the process of fattening, 
than this perfect quietude; therefore, should not only the 
stalls be well bedded, but light should be very much ex- 
cluded, the door should be closed, all outward annoyance, 
as far as possible, prevented ; and, in short, every means 
should be introduced, to promote complete ease and con- 
tentment. 

Some persons serve it out as often as five times a day; 
but the most prudent, and we think the better practice is, 
to give as soon as possible after day light, at noon, and 
some time before sunset; which enables the animals to 
fill their bellies, and to have time sufficient for that quiet 
digestion, which is interrupted by too frequent feeding. 
In stating that the quanity should be moderate, we how- 
ever alluded merely to the not allowing the animal to 
have so much as will cloy him; he ought always to have 
as much as he can fairly eat with a relish, but the moment 
he begins to toss it about, it will be then evident that the 
keenness of his appetite is satisfied, and it should be in- 
stantly removed. 

The last is thorough cleanliness. The ox-house should 
be opened before day light, and well cleaned, both by pail 
and broom, from every impurity. After the animals have 
been satisfied with food, whatever may remain, should be 
immediately removed ; and the cribs and mangers, should 
be carefully swept out, and washed, if necessary ; water 
should then be given without limitation.* If their hides 
be then wisped, it visibly occasions a very pleasurable 
sensation ; as they begin to fatten, the ancient coat falls off, 
and if accelareted by the curry-comb, the better appear- 
ance of the beast will well repay the trouble.” 





“ According to an experiment stated by Sir John Sin- 
clair, an old man was appointed to discover how often 
some cattle, consuming chaff and straw on a farm, went to 
the watering-trough in a short winter’s day, and that he 
might not be confused in the execution of his order, one 
particular bullock was pointed out for his report; accord- 
ing to which, he drank eight times in the course of the 
day, and the man was convinced that the rest of the cattle’ 
drank as often as the one fixed on. Now, twice a day is 
the most in which they generally get water, and they are 
not able on one or two opportunities, to drink a sufficient 
quantity.— _Husb. of Scotland, page 100. 





Tare Worm IN THE PoinTeR AND SpanteL.—On an 
estate where a great quantity of rabbits are annually de- 
stroyed in the month of November, I have observed that 
several dogs who were previously in good health and 
condition, soon became weak, listless, and excessively 
emaciated, frequently passing large portions of the tape- 
worm: this induced me to examine the intestines of sev- 
eral hares and: rabbits, and, with, very few exceptions, [ 
found each to contain a perfect tape-worm, from three to 
four feet in length. I then caused two of the dogs, whose 
cases appeared the worst, to be separated from the others, 
feeding them on potatoes, &c.; and in eight or ten days, 
after voiding several feet of the worm, they were perfectly 
restored to their former strength and appearance. The 





vermicular disease, hitherto so formidable to the spaniel 


attributed to the custom of giving them the intestines of 
their game, under the technical application of “the paunch.” 
The facts above stated, in explaining the cause of the dis- 
ease, at the same time suggests the remedy.—Farmer’s 
Magazine. 





From the Farmers’ Register. 
To Giveon B. Smitu, Esq. 
Sir :—Among the many thousands of your country- 
men who acknowledge your early, long continued, disin- 
terested, and efficient services in urging and promoting 
the culture of silk in the United States—especially by 
providing the best means, by pointing out the peculiar 
value of the Morus Multicaulis, and inducing the propa- 
gation and extensive cultivation of that new and valuable: 
tree—a few persons have united to provide, by subserip- 
tion, some testimonial of their gratitude, and sense of 
your merit in this respect. 
The duty of receiving and disbursing the sum sub- 
scribed was confided to the andersigned ; and they have 
the gratification of now presenting it to you. They re- 
quest its acceptance, not for the value of its amount, but 
for its object. A part of the fund has been expended to 
provide a tea and coffee set of plate, richly chased, and 
ornamented with suitable devices and inscriptions, and 
which will serve as a visible and permanent testimonial of 
the feelings and opinions of the contributors. 
Epmunp Rorrin, 

Tuos. S. Preasants, >) Commitice. 

Joun H. Cocke, 
Virginia, September, 1839. 


Answer. 
Baltimore, September 25, 1839. 

Gentlemen :—1 have received your very kind letter of 
September, 1839, with the accompanying testimonial of 
the feelings of the contributors, consistiug of a most splen- 
did coffee and tea set of silver plate. Iam unable to ex- 
press my feelings on this occasion—feelings, I assure 
you, of unmixed gratification, and which are incapable of 
representation in words. I thank you and the gentle- 
men associated With ‘you in this testimonial, not only for 
the matter, invaluable as it is, but much more so for the 
manner of it. From the beginning to the present time, I 
have had but one single object in view—the good of my 
country, my whole country, and nothing but my country; 
and I feel doubly gratified that, however humble my 
works may have been, my motives have been duly appre- 
ciated. It is now something upwards of thirteen years 
since J have been devoted to the introduction of the silk 
culture in the United States. Isaw in 1826 that it could 
be made a profitable, and of course a valuable object of 
attention inthe United States, even with the then known 
species of mulberry; morus alba. How much more cer- 
tain I felt of its practicability in 1830, when I ascertain- 
ed the valuable properties of the Morus Multicaulis, I 
leave you to judge. I pursued the subject with all my 
heart, and all my might, without ever once thinking wheth- 
er I was to benefit myself in the smallest degree cr not 
—from first to last | never once thought of self; and 
when I saw others making fortunes, it never occurred to 
me that I had omitted an opportunity of doing the same.. 
Your most splendid testimonial, therefore, invaluable in 
itself, is still more precious to my feelings, from its com- 
ing to me unexpected and unsought for. 

Be pleased to accept my most grateful thanks, and also 
to convey the same to your associates, with the assurance- 
of a continuation of my exertions in the good cause, now 
-rendered more than ever dear to me. 

With high respect, gentlemen, 
l am yours, 
Gipveon B. Smrtx. 
To Epmunp Rurrin, Esq, Tos. S. Peasants, Jone 
H. Cocke, Committee. 
Inscription on the plate. 
To Gipzon B. Smitu, i 

In testimony of his early, disinterested, and efficient 
services, in promoting the culture of silk in the United 
States ; and especially in making known the peculiar value- 
of the Morus Multicaulis, as the most important means, 
and inducing its extensive cultivation and use. 
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a late period. Give plenty of air in all fine weather, to 

ee i, ir, of foreign varieties, should 
ines, in the air, of foreign varieties, shou 

be laid down and tented by a covering of earth or lit- 

ter... Isabellas, and other hardy sorts, should be partially 


beds should be cleared of all weeds, and, 
before frost sets in, they should have a covering of old 
hot-bed manure, about an inch thick. 

Raspberry vines should be laid down, and protected 
with leaves or earth. 

Fruit tree seeds, of all kinds, may be sown this month. 

Fruit trees, planted this fall, stould have a barrow of 
sirawy manure placed around the roots, to prevent the 
frosts from throwing them out of the soil. 

Flower —Dahlia roots have, by this peri- 
od,.especially in the latitude of Boston, been taken up 
and housed out of the way of frost: if any have been left 
out, they should be dug as soon as possible. There are 
various ways of keeping the roots; but they will gener- 
ally keep well in any dry cellar out of the danger of frost. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and other hardy bulbs, should be 
planted early this month. . 

Hyacinths, to be grown in pots, should be set out this 
month, and the pots set in frames, where they can be pro- 
‘tected from severe cold. 

Paonies should be separated and planted now, if not 
done before. 

Oralises, of all sorts, should be potted, if any remain 
yet out of the soil. 

Ivias and Sparazis should be all set out this month, 
and the pots placed in frames. 

Harbaceous plants, of many kinds, should be slightly 

tected by a covering of leaves or strawy manure. 
Fos oves, blue bells, and similar kinds, will need it. 

e roses should be laid down, and the branches cov- 

Beds of Pansies should have a slight covering of 
leaves. 

Annual seeds, of several kinds,may be yet sown. 

Camellia seeds may be planted in the green-house this 


month. 
Cactases should be placed on a shelf, near the glass, 
and be very sparingly watered.— Hort. Magazine. 





Horricurtrurat Facts.—Fruit trees, which have had 
their roots frozen in removal, may be preserved by bury- 
ang them in earth before they become in the least degree 
thawed. Thecommon opinion, that when the roots are 
once frozen the trees are destroyed, is disproved by the 
fact, that trees are often .successfully transplanted with 
the roots completely frozen ina ball of earth. The roots 
of small trees often do not extend further downwards 
than the frost When the roots are thawed by 
the air or sun, their destruction is certain. 

ic ing may be cut any time during winter, 
if they are uently kept moist, which is most easily 
and safely affected by burying them in earth. 

To prevent young currant bushes from having suckers, 

cuttings, when put into the ground, should have all 
removed except those on the upper extremity. 
: best time in the year to transplant fruit trees is 
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in autumn, they may be protected from the ef- 

fects of a colder climate in winter, by burying the roots 
and. half the stems in a trench. 
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Pitts’ Separator. The machine for thrashing and sep- 
arating grain, invented and patented by Messrs. J. A. & 
H. A. Pitts, was exhibited by Capt. Benjamine of Win- 
throp, who at present is engaged largely in the manufac- 
ture of them. As this machine has formerly received a 

remium, we can only say that the construction of it man- 
ifested skill and faithfulness in the manufacturer. The 
merits. of the machine are now well known and duly ap- 
preciated, one hundred of them having been sold from one 
shop in a comparatively short time. 

Seeley’s Patent Steamer. This isa simple and dura- 
ble construction for steaming roots, hay and other fod- 
der for swine or cattle, and also for boiling water in large 
quantities. It it made on the principle of exposing as 
large a surface of water to the influence of the heat as 
possible in a small space. Your committee believe it to 
be a very valuable and useful invention. It was entered 
by Capt. Wadsworth Foster of Winthrop, and we would 
recommend that he receive a diploma for introducing it a- 
mong us. 

Rice Corn. An ear of Rice Corn was exhibited by 
Mr. B. Southworth of Winthrop. This is a curious vari- 
ety of corn having a small elongated semi-transparent ker- 
nel. Its qualities and uses we are unacquainted with. 

Rohan Potatoes. Some noble potatoes of the Rohan 
“breed” were exhibited by Mr. Isaac Shaw of Winthrop. 
Your committee are convinced that among all the hum- 
bugs of a humbugging age, this will finally prove a choice 
blessing to the farmer and to the farmer’s cattle. 

They do not think it so valuable for the table as many 
varieties now plenty among us. But for the piggery and 
the cattle yard it is an acquisition, and we recommend that 
Mr. Shaw receive a diploma for introducing them among 
us. 








ADDRESS, 

Delivered by the Hon. Jonathan Roberts at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, at Rising-Sun, on the 22d ult. 

[ Continued. } 

The time is in my recollection when the potato held 
next to no place in human aliment. It is now a dish of 
every day and almost every meal.—It forms the most 
wholesome food for infancy, and is a happy succedaneum 
for the simple and nourishing diet used by our ancestors. 
A little while since and we had almost concluded that our 
soil and climate would not grow the potato as a culinary 
vegetable. It is now found there are varieties that can be 
grown equal in quantity to the produce of higher, or any 
latitudes. Our summers sometimes take the character of 
their seasons, and in such the potato is an invaluable part 
of our culture. To make the corn crop productive, suffi- 
cient moisture with warm suns and warm nights are ne- 
cessary. To produce a farinaceous potato, cool nights 
seem indispensible. There are advantages in growing va- 
rieties of quick growth, not only because, under all cir- 
cumstances, they are bettter for the table, but also because 
the planting continues for some three months, and gives so 
many chances for a good season and a good crop. In 
general early planting gives the best quality, as they are 
mature before the summer heats are fully felt. The first 
object of the farmer, is to produce those things which 
more especially enter into human aliment. These being 
abundant, the surplusage can always be appropriated ; but 
calamity and suffering are the sure concomitants of short- 
ness of these kinds of produce. 

The growth of cotton and its manufacture, has almost 
superseded the growth and manufacture of flax. Present 
appearances indicate there will be a resort again to the flax 
culture. The faculties of our countrymen have shown 
that the fibre of flax can be spun on the same machinery 
as that of cotton. It does not seem likely that the cotton 
plant can ever be successfully acclimated here so as to 
justify its culture. If we can produce nothing to exchange 
for it, we must find asubstitute in what we can produce, 
I well recollect the time, and it was in the spring-tide of 
agricultural prosperity, when a farmer thought of nothing 
for himself and family but home fabricated linen. The 
samé material clothed his table and his beds, When lime 
came to be applied to improve an exhausted soil, it unfitted 
it for the profitable growth of flax. Resort was quickly 
had to growing hemp, and mills were constructed to pre- 
pare it for the wheel. These mills and the spinning wheel, 
have now wholly disappeared before the use of cotton tis- 
sues, If the cotton culture becomes checked, (and the 
sighs of the times forebode it,) the districts that have been 
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almost wholly engaged in it, must subsist themselves from 





other objects of culture. Indeed whether happily or no 7a 
we seem to be approaching a time when every soil mugt’ 
mainly subsist its own population. a 
Next after the use of fabrics of linen and cotton, in _ 
ameliorating human existence, we may perhaps place the _ 
chrystalised saccharine juice of vegetables. The canes... 
plant, which hitherto has been the great course of sy 
promises no adaptation to our climate. The sugar tree 
and beet root both yield it, and both flourish in much 
higher regions. The culture of the latter, is but now ate 
tracting seriousattention. The trial already made, proveg:. 
that in almost any soil of moderate fertility, it may be sues 
cessfully grown. _ It appears to be as hardy as the potato: - 
and the potato culture will perfect it. There are regions ; 
round every large city, where the invitation to appropri- 
ate the lands to dairy purposes, is irresistable. It is the 
felicity of our city, to be so placed, that it enjoys rare ime 
munities of a maratime port, with superior facilities, to.ob. 
tain all that an interior location, a fertile soil, and an ine 
dustrious rural population can supply. To the richest 
products of summer dairies, we have only to desire to add 
the means of furnishing articles of similar qualities throughs 
out the year. The sugar beet promises to afford the meang 
at least of improving the quality of our winter butter, 
There is no butter so pleasing to the view, and marro 

to the palate, as that made from animals fed with the 
pumpkin. This product can only be preserved for a short 
season, but the beet may be for a long time. As a sube 
stitute then for summer pasture, it is a most valuable 
addition to our crops ; but if added to this it will give us 
sugar, it is indeed invaluable. There have been sundry 
occasions, even in the last half century, when our people 
have been thrown very much on their own home re- 
sources. Such were the revolutionary times, and the times 
succeeding, upto the 1790. Such were the restrictive and 
belligerent times, and such were the times of the struggles 
for domestic manufactures. Such are the times now pass- 
ing. With the late harvest almost wholly withheld from 
the market, wheat has sunk to a price little above one hun- 
dred cents. That price scarcely covers the cost of its cul- 
ture, without giving any return for the investment in the 
soil. Exchange infallibly indicates that importations have 
outrun the means of remittance. This debt cannot be 
paid by the banks withholding convertibility. The fair 
and upright course would be, to develope our internal re- 
sources, and limiting the use of imports till the rate of ex- 
change be brought to a due standard: to draw from our 
own soil and industry the comforts a beneficent creator 
has placed within our attainment. 

In touching these topics, you would scarcely pardon 
me, were J not to say something on the growth of silk, 
and its consequences. That concern has already awak- 
ened an excitement, that accustomed as we have been to 
kindred occurrences, may yet justly be deemed wonder- 
ful. A proportionate result can hard'y fail to follow. Silk 
holds an important place among the four substances that 
clothes the millions of civilized men. The growth of cot- 
ton cannot extend beyond certain lattitudes; the growth 
of wool must necessarily recede to our interior mountain 
ranges ; but to the growth of lint and silk every portion of 
territory seems to beadapted. Silk, though not so neces- 
sary a comfort as may be derived from the sister substan- 
ces, forms a convenience that no people to whom it has 
become known, have ever been found willing to forego its 
use. Jn ancient Rome it was bought with its weight in 
gold. Then, like the diamond, it was a royal monopoly. 
It is now known that this article, so desirable and once so 
precious, can be produced as cheaply as any other raw 
material that enters into our clothing. With this recom- 
mendatory attribute, it forms the most elegant fabric, that 
enters into the dress of woman. That apparel that adds 
to the charms of woman, may well be received with favor 
and encouragement, by both the statesman and philanthro- 
pist. However the silk culture may be recommended as 
a mean to enrich the country, it is now wanted to heal its 
credit. The question is thus placed not so much on the 
inquiry, where it can be grown most cheaply, as on how 
we can best obtain its use. Itsmost expensive fabrications 
is needed only by those who possess and command wealth. 
The caprice of fashion may and will sometimes prefer a 
linten or a cotton fabric, where silken ones are in every 
form obtainable. When a late queen of France, put ona 
cotton dress, the silk interest threatened her with results 
most tragically realized. Happily we have no queens to 
lead the ton, nor to excite insurrections; yet, it is not long 
since our councils were embarrassed and our peace threat- 





ened, by the cotton growing interest: Growing silk can 
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“visit us with no such evil. It can be no partial product, 
put is alike produceable and desirable every where. It is 
matter for just exultation, that domestic manufactures have 
clothed every female in our country with a handsome fa- 
bric. She pursues her labor, however humble her voca- 


tion ina pretty dress,at an expense trifling beyond all con- 


jon, until a very recent time. An article of silk can 
be made as cheaply, if the faculties of production be rig- 
orously exerted. The policy of silk growing countries, 
thas not been, nor cannot be to go beyond certain limits. 
‘Here no limits need be assessed to plantations of trees and 
the growth of silk. -The multicaulis promises, nay en- 
ures every desirable amount of product and facility in 
feeding. From all trials, our country appears to be bet- 
ter fitted for the growth of the article, than the silk coun- 
tries of Europe. The business offers itself to our accept- 
ance, when it is especially suited to our condition. Our 
affairs are at a crisis, as regards foreign commercial inter- 
course. ; 
" Jf our imports of silk goods, are so great, as they are 
stated to have been, we no longer possess means to con- 
tinue them. There are sober minds who look forward to 
no distant moment, when raw silk will form a large item 
jn our exports. They must be blind to past events, who 
suppose the manufacture will not take root with the growth 
of the raw material. Tree raising as a business must 
goon cease, if it has not already passed the crisis. 

Our country is formed within itself to support a mighty 
system of exchanges. This view has not claimed suffici- 
ent consideration in the public councils. Our capital has 
centered in our maratime cities, and dazzling profits have 
sometimes attended enterprising commercial adventure. 
Every day is extending our domestic exchanges ; and the 
time must soon arrive, when they will be estimated by 
their real importance. If it be true, (and there is nothing 
more true in political economy,) that national wealth con- 
sists mainly, after physical and mechanical force, in the 
useable commodities, produced as necessaries, convenien- 

and luxuries, wisdom would teach us to cherish 
this fruitful principle. In the multiplication and variety 
of our products, we shall most conduce to this end. It is 
a rational, plain, and practical inquiry, why should we 
seék that abroad, which we can produce athome. It may 
be replied, labor is cheaper abroad and we can be served 
on better terms. It follows then where labor is cheapest, 
bread will be furnished most cheaply. Why not import 
bread and its substitutes, and cease to grow them? But 
we have not the means to buy them, and necessity drives 
us to grow our bread stuffs. We have not the means to 
buy silks. Our mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters, re- 
lish silk dresses; why not let them grow silk, as we do 
bread stuffs? Much of the duty in this business, will ne- 
cessarily fall to, and is fitting for females, now not em- 
ployed at all, or imperfectly employed. It is a desirable 
accomplishment in woman, to know how to dress herself ; 
a love of dress with her is an instinctive impulse. A wise 
man, and let me add, a good one too, will seek to promote 
rather than damp this beneficent endowment. 

In rural economy, next after the cultivation of the soil, 
the business of stock-keeping, ranks in importance. When 
abundant subsistence is provided for animals, something 
more is desirable than their multiplication and numbers. 
It is a well-established fact, that throughout animated na- 
ture, forms of body and temper are transmissible from one 
generation to another. The temper may be made docile 
and flexible, with increased aptitude for service; the form 
beautified, the carcase made to feed more easily, be much 
improved in quality, and more plentifully to secrete milk. 
The breeding of animals has been strictly formed into a 
science, almost an exact science. The practical applica- 
tion of its principles and rules, have produced results 
which without hyperbole may be termed metamorphoses. 
Though the art began with mere practical men, led by 
close observation and just induction, it could not perhaps 
have reached the perfection to which it has arrived but 
through the effective aid of men of enlightened and con- 
templative minds, possessing just taste and adequate wealth 
to give these qualities full operation : superadded to which 
was an enlarged public spirit, technically and emphatically, 
gentlemen farmers. It is this department of agricultural sci- 
ence, which may be most effectually promoted by socie- 
ties such as ours. I pity the man who can view a beauti- 
ful, if and happy animal, without pious delight. We 
have in the older works, lamentation over the degra- 
ding effects of domestication. We are now so happy as 


: to live when it is known that the perfection of animal @x- 


istence is not to be seen in the wilds of nature, but in the 





enclosures of the scientific stock keeper. Exhibitions es- 
tablish a just taste, and create a generous emulation among 
those who have associated, as well as among those who 
look on. 

[To be Concluded.} 


MOVSBWiP ss DBPABPMBNT. 


From the Gift for 1839. 
HOUSEHOLD WOMAN. 
Graceful may seem the fairy form, 
With youth, and health, and beauty warm, 
Gilding along the airy dance, 
Imparting joy at every glance. 
And lovely, too, when o’er the strings 
Her hand of music woman flings, 
Her dewy eyes still upward thrown, 
As if from heaven to claim the tone. 
And fair is she when mental flowers 
Engage her soul’s devoted powers, 
And wreaths—unfading wreaths of mind— 
Around her temples are entwined. 
But never in her varied sphere 
Js woman to the soul more dear 
Than when the homely task she plies, 
With cheerful duty in her eyes, 
And every lowly path well trod, 
Looks meekly upward to her God. 
Carouine GitMan.. 


THE JEWESS. 
A TRADITION OF THE RABBIS. 

The celebrated teacher, Rabbi Meir, sat during the 
whole of one Sabbath day in the public school, instruct- 
ing the people. During his absence from the house his two 
sons died, both of them of uncommon beauty, and enlight- 
ened in the law. His wife bore them to her bed cham- 
ber, laid them upon the marriage bed, and spread a white 
covering over their bodies. In the evening the Rabbi 
Meir came home. 

“Where are my two sons, that I may give them my 
blessing ? I repeatedly looked round the school, and I 
did not see them there. 

“Where are my sons, that they, too, may drink of the 
cup of blessing ?” 

“They will not be far off,’ she said, and placed food be- 
fore him, that he might eat. 

He was ina gladsome and genial mood; and when he 
had said grace after the meal, she thus addressed him: 

“Rabbi, with thy permission, I would fain propose to 
thee one question.” 

“Ask it, then, my love!” he replied. 

“A few days ago, a person entrusted some jewels tomy 
custody, and now he demands them again. Should I 
give them up?” 

“This isa question,” said Rabbi Meir, “which my wife 
should not have thought it necessary to ask. What, 
would’st thou hesitate or be reluctant to restore to every 
one his own ?” 

“No,” she replied; “but yet I thought it best not to 
restore them without acquainting thee therewith.” 

She then led him to the chamber, and, stepping to the 
bed, took the white covering from the dead bodies. 

“Ah! my sons,my sons!” thus loudly lamented the 
father; “my sons! the light of my eyes and the light of my 
understanding! I was your father, but ye were my teach- 
ers in the law.” 

The mother turned away and wept bitterly. At length, 
she took her husband by the hand, and said : 

“Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not be re- 
luctant to restore that which wasintrusted to our keep- 
ing? See, the Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away, 
and blessed be the name of the Lord !”” 

“Blessed be the name of the Lord!” echoed Rabbi Meir, 
“and blessed be his name for thy sake, too; for well itis 
written, ‘Whoso hath found a virtuous wife hatha greater 
treasure than costly pearls; she openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 


LATEST NEWS. 


Correspondence of the National Intelligeneer. 

New York, Nov. 13—Two days later from England we 
have by a packet ship—the news being to Oct. 21. There is 
nothing of importance by her. The wheat market continu- 
ed about the same, and the wheat was favorable. There 
was no marked change in the London money market. There 
was a slight decline in cotton, owing to the great supply in 
market. The foreign exchanges appeared to be again turning 

















the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, from 
July 23 to Oct. 15, both inclusive 





Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation £17,612,000 Securities £24 ,930,000 
Deposits 6,734,000 Bullion 25,000 

£24,346,000 £27 455,000 . 


The London papers say this return is more unsatisfactory 
than any ‘vhich bas preceded.it. The ballion continues to 
flow outof the bank’s coffer, which cannot now contain, it 
is said, more than two millions sterling, The return shows 
a reduction in the circulation of £384,000; in the deposites 
of £1,047,000; in the securities of £997,000 ; in the bullion 
of £291,000. The talk of one pound notes for the Bank 
England was not over. ; ; 
Turkish affairs were unsettled. There are disagreements in 
the French Cabinet not yet well explained. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 

At Richmond, Friday, country flour was quoted at $6,25, 
supplies gradually increasing; wheat $1,10al,15; corn 65 for 
old, on time, and dull, no new coming in; oats 30a34c; 
Sales of tobacco principally confined to loose new parcels, at 
$2,50a7, as in quality; the stock of old for sale about 300 
hhds. Specie 8 to 10 per cent. premium. Exchange on 
England 20 per cent.; on New York 10 to 12; Philadel- 
phiaand Baltimore 1. The Compiler says:—The times are 
tight, but free from panic. Money is scarce, and the banks 
discount with caution. Exchange on New York is difficult 
to be obtained at all, and occasions our greatest source of em- 
barrassment. The smallest premium at which the banks 
draw is 10 per cent. for their own notes. There are nosight 
bills to be purchased in the street, and we hear of a sale of 90 
day bills at 6 per cent. premium. 

At Alexandria, Saturday, flour was quoted at $5,77. The 
Gazette says:—Friday the market was quick at $5,77 from 
wagons, with a tendency to improve ; we suppose a fair quo- 
tation from stores would be $6a6,124. The receipts have 
been less than had been expected, and the stock on hand is 
very small. 

At Winchester, (Va.) Friday, flour was 5,374; wheat $1. 

At the Brighton (Boston) Cattle Market, on Monday, 
1100 beeves were offered, and part sold at $4,50a7, as in qual- 
ity; 2709 sheep were in market, and sold in lots at $1,50a2,50. 

At Mobile, on the 7th inst. cotton was offered at ic. de- 
cline on previous prices, but no purchasers found. 

At Wilmington, (N.C.) on Tuesday, turpentine was $2,- 
36, and sold readily at that price. Tar wassold at $1,20, but 
could hardly be obtained on Tuesday. There was no alter- 
ation in lumber or timber. 

At Cincinnati, in the week ending on the 13th, flour ad- 
vanced and ‘sold at $4,20a4,25, in consequence of the small 
supply, and the lowness of the rivers. Holders of bacon and 
pork were forcing sales at almost any rates offered, but were 
unable to get much off. No contracts yet made for fresh 
pork. Wheat advanced to 72c, and corn to 374 to 43c; oats 
were scarce and sold at 31a374. Lard was very heavy and 
dealers were offering it at 84a9c, without effecting sales. 

At Williamsport, (Md.) on Saturday, flour was $52a53 ; 
Wheat 105a112c ; rye 75; oats 33a35; corn 40a45. 

At New York, last week, there was a moderate business 
done. During the week Flour advanced fully 75c, and on 
Saturday Genesee suld at $64a6% ; Ohio $6a6! ; and George- 
town $64; theexports of the week were 15,568 bbls. The 
advance in flour is ascribed to the short supplies from the 
west. Western wheat sold within a day or two at 1,12ic 
cash; Northern rye 70c ; Northern oats 41c; corn was clear- 
ed off. 300 bales Manilla Hemp sold $1,43a50. New Beef 
and pork were arriving more freely and sold lower; Rice had 
fallen, the sales were at $3,25a3,50. Sales Liverpool ground 
salt at 130c bag. Sugar still in limited demand. The sales 
of Cotton were 2000 bales for the week, with a decline of e 
lb; the whole range of sales are 94al2%c. Molasses remain- 
ed excessively dull; sales Porto Rico at 20a30c; no change 
in Naval Stores. The demand for foreign exchange by the 
Great Western, became so active on Saturday morning, that 
the rates were advanced to 108a1083, and tn some instances 
at 109, and bills scarce. 

At Philadelphia, 16th inst. flour was again advanced in 
price, and the market to-day is nearly bare. Early in the 
week $6 was the current price, occasionally a shade less, with 
a limited demand. Subsequently, buyers for shipment, both 
coasiwise and to Europe, came into the market, and pur- ~ 
chased all that could be had at $6, besides several parcels - 
$6,25 per bbl. for good brands. The week's sales exeeed 10,- 
000 bbls. To-day holders are firm at $6,25, and but little 
flour unsold. Rye flour at 4,25; large sales of Corn Meal 
in hhds. at $17, and Brandywine, 918; sales in bbis. at $4, 
25a4,124, aes at the latter. Buckwheat Meal is steady - 
at $2,75, in half bbls. There has been a moderate dena 
for wheat, with sales of to prime Pennsylvania red at 
$1,18a1,20 per bushel, t, and in store, $1,20 to 1,22, in 
small lots. Sales on the canal at $1,15al8. In Southern 
wheats, we hear of no sales. 1000 of Southern rye 
at 70c. Corn limited, at a further decline; sales of old yel- 
low flat, at 73 to 69c, and old white at 66 to 64c; new yel- 











against London, and there continued to be great anxiety a- 
bout the future. The following is the quarterly average of 





low at 57a55c, according to dryness. To day the lowest rates 
could not be obtained. Oats 332 to 32c per bu for Southern 
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PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Asnes—Slacked, 10 ;Proviniens— 

Baicxs— Beef, Balt. mess, 15 75 
Run of kiln per M. $6 25 | Pork, do do 17 00 
Hard or arch 7 00 do prime 14 00 
Red or pavi 8 50 Bacon, Balt.ass.lb, 10 

Oisvet—the. 9ia 118) Hams, do cured 13 
Rio 10a 124; Middl’gs, do do 11a00 

Corron— Shoulders, do do 10 
Virgin. good, lb.00 a 00 | Lard, West.§Balt. ll 
Upland, 14 a 154 Butter, Wes. No.3, 16 
Alabama 00a 00 do do ‘2, 154 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a 00 do Glades “1, 22 
Mississippi a 15) Cheese, in casks, lb. 94al3 

Featuers— eof 100 Ib. 4 00a4 25 
Am. geese, lb. 50 a 55 (Saurt—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 

Fisu— Seevs—Cloverdo. a 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11.75 | Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 
Herrings 5 50 |Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 

Frovr, &c.— Y. Hyson 37a 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 0 00 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 6 12a6 25 | Imperial 55 a 60 
Susqueban. 0 00 |Tosacco— 

Rye — a —| Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.0 Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
do. hhd. 00 00} Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 


Chopped Rye 100Ib. 1 62 | Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00) Col. to fine red 12al4 00 
Shorts, 13a 14/ Yel.to fi. yel. 10 00a1500 


‘Gaain—Wheat, white | 15 | Wrappery, suitable for 


Wheat, pri. red 1 10al 15 segars, 10 00a20 00 
Rye, new 65 a 00/ Virginia 600al0 00 
Corn, white, old 59 a 60 | Ohio 850a10 00 
do yellow 69 a 70| Kentucky 600a13 00 
ts 28a 29 St. Domingo 13 00al8 00 
Beans, white 1 75a200| Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Peas, black eye 1 12al 25 |Woot— 


Navat Srores— Am. Sax. fleece, Ib 60a70 





Pitch, bbl 2 00a2 55 Fullbld. Merino 50a55 
Tar, 2 12 1-3§% do. 42a47 
Pratster Paris— native&#do. 37042 
Cargo, ton, 3 87 pulled, lambs 40 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 
Sucars— S. Ame. clean 25 
Hav. wh. 1001b.11 al2 00 | Sheepskins, each 25a30 
do brown 8 00a8 50 |Wacon rreicuts— 
N. Orleans 6 25a9 30; ToPitisburgh 100lb. 1 50 
Lime—Burnt, 35 a 40 | To Wheeling, 1 75 


Baltimore Market.—Sales of Howard street Flour were 
made from stores after our report of the market was made up 
on Fricay last, at $6,374, and on Saturday and to-day at the 
same price. The demand this morning is not active. The 
' m price is $6,123, There is no stock of City Mills 
rf flour on hand.—The artrele is in brisk demand this morning, 

and millers agree to furnish it at $6,124a6,25. Wheat is not 
#0 much inquired for. Sales were made this morning of 
to very prime reds at $1,10a1,15, and of inferior to guod 
at glal,!0. Asaleof white wheat, not suitable for family 
flour, was made on 9!.t8, Sales this morning of new white 
Corn at 52a55c, and new yellow at 55a58c. We quote old 
yellow at 69a70c, and old white at 59a60c. The last sales of 
rye were at 65c. Sales of Oats to-day at 28a 29 cts. 

Sugar.—At auction on Thursday, 135 hhds. New Orleans, 
eommon quality, were sold at $6.25a6,55 ; 45 tierces clarified 
ditto, at $9,20a9,30; and 23 hhds. Porto Rico at $7,10a8,40. 

Tobacco.— Although the assortment in market at present is 
B not such as to induce shippers to operate largely, there has 
nevertheless been a fair business done—the aggregate sales 
iomprising about 500 hhds. The principal transactions were 


head $9 is paid. Sales also of inferior and common qual 
of Maryland at $3,75a4,50. In fine descriptions, of 
there are very few on hand, we hear of no transac- 
tions. We continue the quotations of last week, remarking 
: trices show no tendency to advance. We quoted at 
for inferior; $4,75a5,50 for common; ¢6a7 for 

food, and $8a8,50 for fine and leafy. There is nothing doing 
8 Ohio, which appears to be without any demand. The in- 
yeapettions of the week comprise 446 hhds. Maryland; 14 bhds. 

a and:7 hhds. Virginia—total 457 hhds. 

=The stock of beef cattle offered this week has ex- 
lemand, and a considerable number remains un- 
iprices paid varied from 66 to 7,50 per 100 Ibs. 
| Quality. . There has been a good supply of live 
et. ‘hey are held at $7 per 100 Jbs. and bur 
; unwilling topay ever $6. Wagon 
‘al. 46.—American of the 18ii 
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ROHAN POTATOES. 

The subscriber has received from C. N. Bement, Esq. a few bbls. 
of this celebrated Potatoe—They have been procured for the ac- 
commodation of those who wish to try them on a smal! scale, and 
in order to ensure the genuine article, ordered from the above na- 
med celebrated agriculturist. Apply at the office of the American 
Farmer, corner of Baltimore and North sts. to 

no 20 SAML. SANDS. 


FA PERSON wishes to take the management of a 
Farm on shares, in a healthy situation, for the two succeeding 
years, of a sandy or clayey soil, not stony, with at least 100 acres 
under cultivation, and sufficient woodl.nd. He knows how to make 
a farm the most productive, and at the same time to improve mate- 
rially ite value. Any gentleman having an estate, with the idea of 
disposing of it, would probably find it more to his interest to em- 
brace the present offer. The advertiser would engage, if the land 
is tolerably good, to make the proprietor’s share equa! or upwards 
of 1000 dollars a year. A young man, going upon a farm, would 
find this a favorable opportunity of improving both his knowledge 
and property. There is no occupation so profitable as farming, if 
properly understeod. Address N. H. at the office of the American 
Farmer, Baltimore. no 20 3t 


LARGE SALE OF STOCK AND OF AGRICULTURAL 
implements—soeddle and farm-horses of superior quality—some 
choice Devon cattle of genuine blood, bulls, cows and heifers— well 
selected milch cows of common blood—oxen and sheep - four large 
young mules—a new wagon, light and strong, with harness for 
four horses—ox and horse carts, and all sorts of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

The eale will take place, on account of the subscribers, at Tra- 
cey’s Landing, near Fair Haven, A. A. co., Md., on Monday, the 
9th of December next, if fair—if not, the next fair day thereafter, 
to commence at half past 10, A. M. Terms of sale—Cash for all 
purchases not over $20; and six months credit with approved en 
dorsed notes or Baltimore acceptances, with intrest for all sums over 
that amount. F. G SKINNER, 

T. B. SKINNER. 

The Nat. Intelligencer, and Richmond Inquirer, Norfolk Herald, 
Upper Marlbro’ Gazette, Easton Gazette, Maryland Republican, 
and Maryland Gazette, will copy the above twice a week until the 
day of sale,and send their accounts to the office of the American 
Farmer, where they will be paid. no 20 

HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 

Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
more. Price $!50. A machine is warranted to cut fifteen acres 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well managed; to cut the grain 
cleaner, and leaves it in bet'er order for binding, than is usually 
done by the cradle. Itis supposed to b« equally adapted to the cut- 
ting of rice by those who are acquainted with its cultivation. M-- 
chines ordered for this purpose will be furnished with broad tread- 
wheels suited to soft ground. The demand became so great last 
year, at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of ma- 
chines could not be made in time. From the high reputation which 
they earned for themselves in the harvest, added to ther former char- 
acter, a great demand is anticipated. As the expence of manufac 
turing is heavy, and a failure of the wheat crop would probably pre- 
vent a sale of machines, it is my design to limit the manuacture 
to the number positively ascertained to be wanted. Farmers are 
requested on this accouut to send their orders as early as practica- 
ble. nov 20 6m* OBt.D HUSSEY, Baltimore. 


FARMING IMPLEMENTS, SEED, &c. 

ROBERT S!NCLAIR JR. & CO., (Light street, near Pratt 
street wharf,) since the last season have added several new patterns 
to their assortment of PLOUGHS, and now offer fur sale a stock 
which compri-es all the variety of forms, improvements and sizes, 
which they conceive to be essential to the various wants of the far- 
mer, and will be sold by wholesale or retail, at as low price as arti- 
cles of equal valne can be afforded in this market. 

EXTRA CASTINGS, for Ploughs and Agricultural Machine- 
ry furnished at reduced prices. 

CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, at $30a $75 each. 

Ray’s & Green's Patent Do $20 a $30 each. 

Evins & Botts Do Do $l2a $35 “* 

&%EXTRA KNIVES will be furnished with the above if re- 
uired 

CORN SHELLERS, for hand power, at $15 to $1 each. 

Wright’s Patent Do. (for horse power, $60) a most excellent ma- 
chine, guaran‘eed to shell 150 bushels of Corn per hour. 

VIRGINIA CURN & COB CRUSHERS, warranted strong and 
dura‘ I+, price $65. 

MULLER’S CORN MILLS, § sizes at $39, $50 and $75 each. 

Planetary and Common HORSE POWERS, for 2 and 4 horses, 
price $100 to $125 exch. 

THSESHING MACHINES at $50 to $85 each. 

&3*The above Horse Power< and Thrashers embrace great strength 
of material, simplicity of construcion, and made in the most sub- 
stantial manner. 

WHEAT FANS, made on Watkins’, Rice’s, and various other 
improved plans. 

Aiso—Dirt SCRAPERS, Vegetable CUTTERS, Horse RAKES, 
ROLLERS, SOWING MACHINES, SWING! E TREES, OX 
YOKES, Cider Mill Nuts, Briar Hooks, Hay Knives, and in short 
every other Agricultural Implement and Tool required by the 
most particular farmer. 

GAKDEN TOOLS of every description. 

BOOKS on general cultivation, wanagement of stock, &c. 

Agricultural and Garden SEEDS, embracing as large and gen- 
uine assortment as is to be found in this country. 

TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest notice from the 
Clarmount Nursery, near this city. 

Priced —. of the above establishment furnished gratis. 

nov 
YRS MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 
A planter at the South would contract to furnish of the next 
owth, a million or more Muhicaulis Trees at 10 cents per 
or further particulars apply at the Farmer office. n bo 











tree. 





GARDENER WANTED—A gentleman near Colum. 
bus Mi<s wishes toemploy a good Gardener. A good home and 
liberal wages for twu or three years are promised, provided satisfac. 
tion is given. Apply, if by letter post paid, to the publisher of the 
American Farmer. no 20 3t 

TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 

Having made arrangements with the Patentee to that e 
now peomued to make ‘Murray's Portable Tobacco Priest Jom 
The price of a Prize with the improved cast screw is-$150, one with 
the best wrought screw $223. They will be delivered at Queen 
Anne, Mount Pleasant, Pig Point, Baltimore, or on board the 
Boat Patuxent, foran additonal $10. Should the Prize not lease, 
the purchaser can return it by paying one Dollar for every Hoa he 
has packed with it. Innocase will a prize be furnished, except 
with the understanding that it is not to be lent or hired out. 

Should the Prize be wanted for the use of more than one 
it will be atan enhanced price. Terms, Cash or an approved dra 
at 60 or 90 days on the delivery of the Prize. 

Address through the West River post office to Alexander I. Mup. 
ray, or to the subscriber. JOS. BUCEY, 

West River, A. A. County. oc 2 Qin 

MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &. 


100,000 Morus Multicaults trees, or any oth- 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for eale. The trees are genuine ; all 
being raised by the subscriber, either at hig 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establighe 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia, 
Also the Elata, Canton, Broussa, Moretti of 
Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif. 

: ™ ferent species ; and of the most celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is large. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Urnamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 

All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees, when g0 ore 
dered, will be securely packed for distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov 6 29t 


MAHvOU'S IMPROV: D VIRGIN!A BAR-SHARE PL» UGH, 
From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No, 29 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought ‘ron bar laid with steel, and can be Te 
pairedby any country smith. Mytf 8. M_I'ANSON, Agent, 


A RARE CHANCE. 

FOR SALE—A partner wishing to withdraw from an old estab 
lished Agricultural Implement and Seed Warehouse, having a good 
run of country custom, would be willing to dispose of his interest on 
liber»! terms, as he is about engaging in other pursuits. Toa per. 
son wishing to engage in a respectabie and profitable business, hay- 
ing some ready capital, it isan opportunity rarely to be imet with; 
A liberal credit will be given on mostof the purchase money if proe 
perly secured. Avy communications addressed ‘‘Latayette,” Now 
York city, will be treated strictly confidential. no 6 4t 


STRAY COW—Came to the subscriber’s on or abou 
the last of August, asmall red COW with white belly and some 
white on her back, an‘! has crooked horns. The owner is requested 
to come and prove property, pay charges and take her away. 
NOAH CULLISUN, near the U. S. A:senal, 
8 miles from Baltumore, on the Hookstown road, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Tue Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat. 
ronage he has received from the public since the establishment of 
his Repository in 1825. 

During this long period he has studied successfully his own in- 
terest by identilyimg them with the interest of his customers in be- 
ing prompt and faithful in the execution of their orders. 

His present faci'ities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other establ.shment in this country, he 
can therefore afford them on as reasonable terms as any other per- 
son for the same quality of work. His present stock of implements 
are extensive both in quality and variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to sell again. ; 

The f llowing names are some of his leading articles, viz: His 
PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRA' CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double evcentric feeders. with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to 
cash discount, he challenges the world to produce a better machine 
for cu ting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and EL!.JOTT’S 
PATENT HORIZONTAL HEAT FAXNS, both a very superior 
article. Fox & Borland’s PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineau’s PAT: NT HOKSE POWERS, also superior artir 
cles.—A great varie y of PLOUGHS. wrought and cast Shares, of 
all sizes and prices; Gid on Davis’s improved P1LOUG!'3, of Da- 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which are sufficiently known to the 
public not to require recommendation; 1009 CORN CULTIVA- 
TORS, also expandiny CULTIVAT)) RS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCY) CULTIVATOKS. 

F. H. Smits’s PATENT LIME SPKEADERS, the utility of 
which has been made known to the public; together with a gene- 
ral assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; PLOUG!: CAST- 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept consiantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and oth r CAST- 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasonahle terms, his iron 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turn- 
ing «nd fitting up machinery. 

ALSO—Constantly on hand D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SEEDS ;—In store POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM- 























no6 4t* 





OTHY and HEKDS SEEDS all of superior quality — II orders” 


willbe promptly attended to JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 
Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
au 2] Near the Baltimore & Ohiv Rail Road Depot, 
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